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The Influence of King Edward, and Essays on Other Subjects. 
By Viscount Esher. London, John Murray, 1915. — 261 pp. 

Eight review articles and an address before the United Service In- 
stitution are included in Viscount Esher's The Influence of King Ed- 
ward and Other Essays. Several of the articles have lost interest in 
consequence of developments since they were written, and especially 
of developments resulting from the war. Permanent interest, how- 
ever, attaches to the study of the character of King Edward VII, an 
essay which extends to nearly fifty pages. Its most distinctive feature 
is the sketch of the education of King Edward and of the environment 
in which his early life as Prince of Wales was passed. Viscount Esher, 
who had peculiarly good opportunities of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the late King, concedes that he was never a great reader ; 
but shows that he was — what was quite as serviceable for a king — a great 
observer. In describing the King's influence as a constitutional sov- 
ereign, Viscount Esher recalls the fact that the British constitution 
withholds power from the sovereign ; " but," he adds, " it clothes him 
with an influence, which in the hand of King Edward was highly 
potent ;„ and, although exercised in a quite different fashion, was as 
powerful as that which was exercised throughout her long and glorious 
reign by Queen Victoria." 

King Edward's methods were in direct contrast to those of Queen 
Victoria. In the Queen's long reign, the whole of the state business, 
with which she was so largely identified, was carried on by correspond- 
ence, and the Queen seldom saw her ministers. King Edward, on the 
other hand, was always accessible to his ministers ; and far more than 
half the business transacted by the King was done orally in personal 
interviews. He enjoyed putting questions to his ministers. He liked 
also to state his own views, not in a formal document, but face to face 
with those whom the matter concerned ; and Viscount Esher is confi- 
dent that in saving time and minimizing friction this method was 
superior to that of the previous reign. 

The address that Viscount Esher gave before the United Service 
Institution, March 20, 1912, was on the functions and potentialities of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. The interest of this paper has 
been increased rather than diminished by the war, as it contains a fairly 
complete history of the committee ; and from Viscount Esher's exami- 
nation of its organization and work, it is possible to form an idea of the 
state of the preparedness of the British Empire in 191 2. At that time, 
in addition to the consideration of the more obvious naval and military 
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problems, attention had been given by the committee to such matters 
as aerial navigation, the strategical aspects of the Forth and Clyde, 
oversea transportation of troops, the treatment of aliens, press and 
postal censorship, trading with the enemy, wireless stations throughout 
the Empire, transport problems in the United Kingdom, and the dis- 
tribution of food supplies. In this address Viscount Esher expressed 
his conviction that no British statesman could have federated the British 
Empire. But even in 1912 the menace of the German fleet was tend- 
ing to this end — tending towards the federation which must inevitably 
be one of the earliest results of the war. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Modern Germany and her Historians. By ANTOINE GuiLLAND. 
London, Jarrold and Sons, 1915. — 360 pp. 

This is a remarkable book. Although the English translation bears 
a post-bellum date and gives no indication that this is not a first edition, 
the book appeared in French in 1900. 

As long ago as that, Professor Guilland, apparently a student of that 
incomparable teacher, Gabriel Monod, had analyzed the work and 
appraised the influence of the nineteenth-century historians in Ger- 
many in a way which subsequent events have all too clearly justified. 
The book is therefore not one of that growing number of belated dis- 
coveries of Germany's intellectual feebleness which the war has pro- 
duced. It is devoid of the spirit of nationalist partisanship. Indeed, 
since its main theme is the damage done by such partisanship not only 
to political ideals but to the scientific aims of history itself, it would 
have been a singularly patent absurdity if M. Guilland 's own book had 
suffered from the defects which he attacks in his German predecessors. 
The book is written not as a defence of France and French historians 
against the German ; it is not an apology for anything or anyone. 
The author takes up his task rather as a liberal in the truest sense of 
the word, a citizen of the republic of science and of letters, who de- 
plores the fatal and narrow trend of most German historiography in 
the nineteenth century for its effect upon the Germans themselves, 
but remains unperturbed by its hostility to the " fickle and degenerate 
Gaul." In short the author exhibits just those qualities of the judicial 
temper and catholic outlook which are often missing in the historians 
with whom he deals. 

The book concentrates upon five historians, Niebuhr, Ranke, Momm- 
sen, Sybel and Treitschke ; but it covers a wider scope than the chap- 



